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TREATMENT OF CALVES. 


s do well to make calcula- 
rmore calves each 
oct 


year 
, especially those be- 

sof the milk supply of our 
markets. The farmers who are 
the Boston market generally 
t afford to raise their own 
t many cases, no doubt, 
lt often costs more to raise 
iy, but then itis to be con- 

in generaily raise better 
they could buy at the low prices | 


We know 


up a heifer 


s generally rule. 
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hen it is proper to have 
votwithstanding this fact 


at it is often better to raise 
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place, where this 
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to be taker 


good milking stock | 


1 March, 
March all the 

better start in the 8} 

1 if itis properly taken + are 


and if as early as the 


setter. An early call 
ring than a late 
of i 
through the summer stronger 
n the fall larger and better devel 
will be more likely to come in at 
ld making a larger sized cow 
We like to the 
s designed for the dairy come it 
urs old 
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ite calf, have 
rather than three. 
m the habit of making milk 
her system is plastic, easily in 
hat by proper feeding, we can 
nammary system to its utmost 
lt makes a great difference in the 
f a cow, whether her organ» 
brought into action young 
furming and developing with 
s of the body. 
ing calf there is nothing so 
\k, and for the first few days 
ssential, but it isnot very essen- 
t should be continued beyond two 
ge, and where milk is worth from 
six cents a quart it seon gets to be 
e to follow it ap longer than is 
It is advisable to teach the call 
nm as possible, say at two or 
and after suckling two or 
it is left without an accus- 
ul it will generally take hold very 
We never had much difficulty in 
tall 


to drink and we have acted 


¢ 


tutor for a good many juveniles 


© persuasion, 


But keep up the 
from the cow, its own mother, if 
1 fortnight at least, and then it 
emixed half and half with skimmed 
fa little oatmeal is at hand a 

f that will be useful. 


aa 


Never 


time but feed often, say 


Umesaday at regular hours. Four 


At 


ar Weeks old the calf will begin to nibble 
ale 


Marts is enough at a time. three or 


€ at some early cut hay or rowen, when 


roots may be offered and soon 


atmea!l m 1y be added regularly to 


3 O00 if net 
s met | first calf 


gTeat advantages to adver 
stiou ts large, aod among the most active 


and 


We} 


* | the spring, or say ten days or a fortnight be- 
fore. There will be less danger of trouble 


' 
| fed on milk producing food, if she is not on 


| grass. The first season of her experience 


well quite up to this time, we think it better 
}to encourage this tendency the first year. 
It will fix the habit of hol ling out well. 
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INSTRUCTION AT THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE. 


of the course of instruction of the Massachu- 
| setts lead a 
large number of young men to desire to 
have the advantages of the coyrse, and lead 
farmers and all others to appreciate it as it 
deserves to be. Some seem to have got the 
idea that it is designed to be almost strictly 
igricultural, while others complain that it is 
aot agricultural enough. We propose from 
time to time to show just what it is, and to 
point out the necessity of furnishing a beoad 
ind somewhat liberal culture, as best calcu- 
lated to promote the wants not only of well 
educated farmers’ sons, but of all young 


Agricultura: College would 


men whoare preparing themselves to take 
in active part in the great, and constantly 
expanding, practical affairs of life. 

the first 
of mathematics, 


Let us look, for a moment, in 
place, to the department 
particularly in their application to the var- | 
ious practical labors that may be expected 
todevolve upon the graduates of the Insti- 
Prof. Selim H. Peaborly, is at the 


read of this department, and there are few 


tution. 
men who could be found more competent 
than he to train the young mind in the way 
it should go. In his report to the Trustees, 
umong other lines of instruction which come 
inder the head of applied mathematics, he 
refers to the department of Engineering as 
follows :—*“ Instruction has been given to 


the sophamense in the theory and practice 
fland surveying, 10 tae juniors mm cope 


ging cor penare-teat 


| A more complete ‘general understanding | 
| 
} 





perhaps from the draft of an open windo 


| which brought on a fever of a typhoid charac- 
with the udder at that season. And after | '®™ under which he gradually sank to a 
Oue square, of tight lines, one | She i well brought to milk, say a week or | peaceful and painless death. 

ten days after calving, she should be liberally 


| surrounded by friends and a happy family 


asa milker, will have a good deal todo with | and all the cireumstarces which make the 
her usefulness and profit as a dairy cow. | declining years of life delightful, after the 
[Milk her carefully and, regularly, till the ; successful and honorable struggles which 
next calving time, and tf she will hold out | usually come earlier in our pilgrimage. 


Born in Newburyport in 1803, he received 
the education afforded in the pyblic schoo!s 
| of that time, and then learned the printer’s 
| trade in the office of Hon. Isaac Hill of the 
Concord, N. H. Patriot, and went from there 
to Newport in the same State, where he edit- 
ed the Spectator, and published the New 
Hampshire law reports. From there he 
| went to Washington, D. C., and became the 
Librarian of the House of Representatives, 
| till 1848, when he returned to Mvssachusetts 
and purchased the beautiful place on which 
he lived till the time of his devease. He 
published a paper in that place for some time 
till he became the editor of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, a position which he has con- 
tinued to occupy for twenty years or more. 
Gov. Brown was elected by the Middlesex 
Agricultural Society as its first delegate to 
the State Board of Agriculture, a position 
which he held for two years, as the member 
for the Society when he was elected Lieuten 
ant Governor, and so became, in 1855, a 
member ex-officio, when Gen. Chandler of 
Lexington, was elected by the Society in hi- 
place. While a member of the Board te 
was always prompt and attentive to the 


| duties assigned him. He held other offices 


of trust and was for some years, a Trustee 
of the State Reform School at Westboro’. 
Though a sufferer from disease, in one 
form and another through a large portion o! 
his life, especially the latter portion of it, 
he was patient, affable and cheerful, mi d in 
his judgment of the character and conduct 
of others, genial in all his social relations. 
and apparently harbored no malice or bitter- 
ness against those who differed with him in 
conduct and opinion. He has led an hon- 
orable and useful life. It falls to the lot of 
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graphical surveying, and to the seniors in 
he theory of road building. In connection 
with each of these subjects, constant practice 
vas been given in the field, with the proper 
ustruments, each student haying his share 
f work under the of the instructor. 
Much interest has been manifested, and the 


eye 


ilar assignments, either upon the farm as 


hat it should be an early calt [eos have done much more than the reg- 


yractice or off the furm for compensation. 
For this extra work, every facility has been 
| siven, by the loan of instruments, as well 
It has hdp- 


| pened that important engineering data, as 


. a 
is by advice and explanation. 


letermined by our students, have been ver- 
fied by the rigid scrutiny of experts, who 
had declared the facts impossible, and the 
| nere guess work otf the boys. 

| During the year, a Burt’s solar compass 
| has been added to our field instruments and 
he seniors have been taught its theory and 
use. Additional field instruments will be 
lesirable for the economical working «f the 
present sophomore class, who will take the 
field in the next spring term. It will also 
be desirable to adopt some system by which 
members of the higher classes may be de- 
tailed to instruct squads in surveying, ac- 
cording to the system now practised in the 
military and agricu’tural departments.” 

Here is an indi: ation of the practical work 
required of the students, and just the kind 
of field, and out door work which they need 
to familiarize them with the use of instru- 
nents and the methods of making calcula- 
tions. 
surveying is of the highest importance not 
only to a farmer but every man of business. 
And so in the department of Physics the 
has been 


A course of practical instruction in 


Professor says :—‘* Instruction 
given in mechanics durivg the first term, in 
physics during the second term, and in as- 
tronomy during the third term, this being 
the work of the junior year. Hitherto this 
lepartment has suffered for the want of 
suitable apparatus, but this deficiency is now 
in part supplied. The appropriation made 
at the time of my appointment is not yet 
wholy expended. Among the instruments 
already bought, or under contract, may be 
mentioned a superior air pump (Atwood’s 
machine.) a hydraulic press, illustrations of 
mechanical powers and forces, a Holtz elec- 
trieal machine, an induction coil, a Bunsen’s 
galvanic battery of fifty large eells and a 
variety of suitable accessories. This work 
has been made for the College by Messrs. 





rhe oat is great at forming mus- 
] 
Anu 


> far 


loes not cause the animal 
The ten lency to run to fat, 
vestine] for the dairy, must be 

A good thrifty growth, making 

1 straight and healthy, is vastly 
rtant than fae 
ners try to cheat their calves 
rilge and other slops and 

Tthe milk too early. There is no 
this, and if a farmer cannot af- 


ill the calf is old enough to 


e solid food, it is better not to! 


We should say pure, new 
T less than a week, and not less 


‘wo weeks is better, and after that 


E. 8S. Ritchie & Sons, of Boston, and is of 
undoubted superiority. 

The chief difficulty in the way of satisfac- 
tory progress in this department is the want 
of time. It is not possible to discuss the 
elements of mechanics, of the pressure and 


equilibrium of solids and fluids at rest and 
in motion, and the strength of materials, in 
one term of thirteen weeks, diversified with 
sundry cattle shows and a regatta. If any- 
thing, it is still less possible to cover the 
| topics of pneumatics, and of the vibratory 
| furces at the same time? The work can be 
best compared to a brief visit to a vast mu- 


] 
seum, where one wanders from room to room, 


ew milk and half skimmed till the| looking at nothing in particular, and only 


's strong enough to digest solid 


seeing what is to be seen, possibly learning 


Indeed those calves that have more | where to look for this or that, if he desires 


Ti r *r) ot 
* MuUk til three or four months old, de 
Detter 


If 
decor 


od too rapidly, it will usuaily escape diffi 


“ties of the bowels, costiveness and loose- 
“8. Add a little salt in the food as often 


“least as once a week and that wili hel 
mi the digestion regular and right. Seal 
“e milk if looseness comes on and that wi 
Benerally check it. 


At four months the caif can shirk fori 


_ “call gets its food regularly and is not 
“owed to go too long so that its appetite 
hes so ravenous as to make it take its 


»| more intimate acquaintance. Conscious of 


‘han those that are deprived of it| this state of things, I have not even opened 


the doors to several departments, but have 
confined myself to a few topics, selecting 
suca as seem to be of most direct practical 
application, and those which could be most 
-| readily illustrated.” 

We intend, as we have opportunity, to 
point out the actual work that is done at 
p| the college in the various departments, and 
d| we invite the attention of our readers to 
ll | such statements as we may have occasion to 

make, as matters of public interest, not only 
t-| to the students themselves but to the whole 


‘elf, but it ought to have a good sweet pas-| farming community. 








affairs of the world, and leave so few ene- 
mies, and so many friends to mourn his los» 
with a more sincere and heartfelt sorrow. 
He leaves a widow, the sister of Hon. Henry 
F. French, and a daughter, Mrs. George 
Keyes. 





PUERPERAL OR MILK FEVER. 

Through the sprig of the year, when the 
cows most commonly c me in, cases of 
puerperal or milk fever most commonly 
occur. Parturition is generally attended 
with considerable feverish excitement of the 
system, while the sudden change of powerful 
action from the womb to the udder causes 
much constitutional and local disturbance 
The nervousness some- 
times extends to the whole system. It mani- 
fests itself sometimes a few hours after calv- 
ing. but often not unde: two or three days, 
and the cow cannot be considered safely over 
this trying period till four or five days are 
passed, as milk fever will not appear later 
than that. 
The apparent symptoms are a loss of power 
over the motion of the hind extremities, and 
an inability to stand. Sometimes there is a 
oss of sensibility in these parts so that a 
deep punch with a pin is unfe!t. Th» disease 
must be taken in hand immediately or it will 
prove fatal, as it most commonly does, from 
a neglect to observe the animal carefully till 
the manageable symptoms have passed, and 
extreme debility has come on. The cow is 
unable to rise. Prostration of strength and 
violent fever are brought on by inflammation 
of the womb. 
Cows in high condition are most subject 
to this disease, and those put from low on to 
high feeding too suddenly. It may be 
induced by hot drinks that are sometimes 
given after calving. Great milkers are more 
liable to it than poor ones. Improper treat- 
ment or neglect by preventing the secretion 
of milk, and throwing it back as it were into 
the system will increase it. 
The farmer should therefore, be on the 
watch for it after the cow calves. The first 
appearance of it will be a restlessness, 
frequent shifting of position, occasional paw- 
ing and heaving at the flanks. The muzzle 
will be hot and dry, the mouth open, the 
tongue perhaps out at one side, the look 
wild, the eyes staring. The animal will 
moan, and soon get to be irritable. Ther 
she will begin to grate her teeth, and foam 
at the mouth, and toss the head about. The 
udder is hot, enlarged, tender, and if there 
is a suspension of milk, the cause of the 


and inflammation. 


salts, or if the cow is very large a pound and 
a half, and dissolve in a quart of boiling 
water ; add red pepper, a quarter of an 
ounce, and the same quantity of caraway 
and ginger, mix and add a gill of molasses, 
and give lukewarm. This will act on the 
bowels, and if it does not, give another dose 
a few hours after with double the quantity 
of ginger, pepper and caroway. When the 
stomach is aroused and purging begins, the 
fever will soon subside. 

If there is not some action of the bowels 
in a reasonable time, it is safest to call in a 
veterinary surgeon, as when the disease 
goes on till the animal is prostrated, she is 
generally passed savi g. When the disease 
comes on at this season, if taken in time, it 
can be cured, but if it comes on in hot 
weather, in summer, it is very often fatal. 
We say, therefore, that the farmer cannot be 
too careful to watch and take care of his cow 
at the time of calving. 





Tue Aoricucturat Cotiece Bitt.— 
At this present writing the Agricultural 
College Act seems to have been killed in 
Congress, and there is apparently no pros- 
pect of its passing. This is unfortunate, as 


| Gov. Brown had occupied a beautiful 
| place in Concord for twenty years or more, 
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SWELLED UDDER 
Massachusetts Ploughman : 


ometiced an inquiry in the Ploughman 
rR cure for swelled udders in cows, Per- 
@ little of my experience may be of 
furnrers, and 


of 


, [save the brute some suffering. 
I onée had a valuable beifer that had a 
very badly swelled udder, so bad she could 


not lie down, and she stood up two days and 


she was in hard pain. Constant bathing 
and rubbing had no effect and I eould not 
draw any milk. Three days before she 
calved I would have sold her for five dollars. 
But the thought struck me after sitting up 
with her all one night that sweating might 
start it, and in half an hourl had four 
quarts of oats boiled in equal parts of 
vinegar and water and put on as hot as could 
be borne by taking two salt sacks and sew- 
ing the end of one to the edge of the other, 
fastening one around the body just forward 
of the udder and bringing the other between 
the legs, covering the udder, and fasteniug ly 
means of strings to the other on the back. 
Filled in thg oats hot and dripping all around 
the udder. 
That was the way I treated my heifer and 
in ten minutes she laid down, and no noise 
would rouse her till noon of the same day 
{ then got her up aid her bag was very ph- 
able and I could milk her then. I changed 
the oats once a day till she calved,¢hea | 
had no more trouble with her and she never 
had a swelled udder after. 
H. W. Nicnots. 

Sturbridge, Feb. 3rd, 1873. 

PROFITS OF POULTRY. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman 
I notice in the Ploughman of Feb. 15th, 
that the Recording Secretary made an accu- 
rat» statement at the Boxford Farmers’ Club, 
Jan. 23d, of the profit of raising poultry as 
shown by his flock ia 1872. Now if the 
»wner of this flock of fowls that gave him so 
much profit from thirty-five hens, will please 
state what breed of fowls these were, and 
what feed he gave them, and how large a 
place they were confined in, he will oblige « 
reader of the Ploughman, by answering 
through its columns. 
E. K. Morritt. 


LITTLETON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Editor Massachusetts Plonghman: 
Asana af the recent diapuesians of the 


Litt ete Davmare® Mlk mune Bante Onleuen 
Mr. J. A. Harwood said his first peach orchard 
of six hundred trees dil nothing until the 
entire ground was ploughed up, it having 
been set in grass ground ploughed in strips. 
His second orchard of seven hundred trees 
he took great pains in setting, as his neigh- 
bor, Mr. B. A. Kimball, who assisted him, 
will testify. Set them seventeen feet apart 
in rows as straight as arrows, trimmed them 
nearly to a straig’t stick when planted. 
Every year headed them in when the sap wa- 
down; every year put around ashes, and 
every year dig out the borers with a pointed 
knife; kept the ground highly cultivated 
Now, the third year the trees are dying from 
the yellows; they were from Syracuse, New 
York. Another time I would procure trees 
raised about here. 


MANURES. 
THE TEACHING OF EXPERIENCE. 


Editor Ma sachusetts Ploughman: 

At a late meeting of the Boxford Farmers’ 
Club there was a desire expressed that the 
[reasurer should make a statement of his 
experience in the use of manures in the 
growing of onions and potatoes. He stated 
that there is an impression that cultivated 
crops will not pay in this region of country ; 
and that the only way in which a farmer can 
be successful in making money is to de 

pend upon the forty year cro»—the timber 
and wood growth. He thought different- 
ly, and his experience taught him that with 
high cultivation and rich manuring of th 

svil, a profit, such as ought to satisfy a pru- 
dent man, can be realized in growing onion: 
and potatoes. Soil that will yield a good 
crop of corn may be made to yield bot! 

onions and potatoes. The best manure i- 
the dung of neat cattle. The next, horse 
dung, and below these there are many kind- 
of lesser values, which may be used on dif- 
ferent crops and on grass land ; and better 
used separately than mixed. It is a mistake 
to form a compost manure by mixing all 
varieties of vegetable and miner.] sub- 
stances, solids and liquids, together in one 
mass. Lime and ashes have their uses, but 
in mixing either of them with stable manure, 
it sets the smmonia free and it escapes, and 
the value of the mass is lessened. Use these 
minerals separately, or combined with salt 
and muck. 

In the preparation of the soil for growing 
onions it is found most satisfactory to apply 
ten cords of cattle manure to the acre. It 
should be fine and well mixed, and even with 


trouble is clear. Take a pound of Epsom| this, it is well, in order to start the crop into] the usual way. ‘Tne result has been wonder- 


rapid growth, to give a handsome sprinkling 
of the best superphosphate of lime. The 
use of superphosphate alone does not give 
sufficient force to sustain the crop toits ripe- 

ness. It should be used mainly in connec- 
tion with stable manure. 

Unless the soil is made very rich, and al 

the conditions to a full crop are attended to 
in the proper season, no one can afford 
to devote the needed time in the care of the 
growing crop. But by high manuring and 
painstaking cultivation, from six hundred to 
one thousand bushels of marketable onions 
may be grown to the acre. It is a matter of 
encouragement to farmers, unde the new 
order of market gardening, that the mechan- 
ica’ skill of the times has produced a variety 
of machines and implements, adapted to the 
business, and witha witchery of use almost 
equal to the human fingers. 

The farmers of Essex county are favored 
with good markets in all the surrounding 
cities, and manufacturing towns. By keeping 
abreast with the times, they may, year by 


them to the point of yielding, to every cul- 





these institutions want the aid it would give 





them. 
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onions, free from maggot, rust, and rot. 
The subject is not exhausted ! 8. 


oO ne a 


two nights and of course did not sleep for 


year, improve their estates, and bring 


tivated acre, five hundred bushels of po- a near the termination of the shadow 
tatoes, or nearly a thourand bushels of 
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Miscellaneous. 


SPOOL AANA OLLI 


PLOUGHING WITH A TRACTION 
ENGINE 


Mr. J. Wilkinson, Baitimore, contributed 
for the Maryland Farmer, an account of the 
recent trial of Williamson's Ruad Steamer, 
on the Landreth farms at Bioomsdale : 

_ The engine used is thirteen feet in length, 
six and three-fourths feet in width, the boiler 
and smoke stack standing only ten feet from 
the ground. It carries two hours’ supply of 
water and four hours’ supply of coal, and 
requires about five tons per day of the former 
md three-quarters of a ton of coal (bitumi- 
ous.) Its general appearance 1s sim‘lar to 
hat of the English road steamer of Aveling 
¢ Porter, but Mr. Williamson claims to have 
made some improvements on the foreign 
model, Of the vial he says: 

Though the day was propitious, fallow and 
stubble ground were entirely too wet for @- 
lage, rain having fallen in torrents the day 
previous; but our host seemed determine: 
that we should not be disappointed in seein; 
the steam plough perform, so he ordered i 
into a favorite, long standing pasture, whic. 
was a very firm sward, and apparently ke, 
exclusively as the h me of a trio of beautifu 
Lidesnowes, past of the admirable Blye*#¥t- 
nary eibha.lat.seas rather ahort. me in th 
lirection of the axis of the furrows. Th 
engine turned on the headland on each siu 
if the lot, and set in again without stoppin: 
nly losing at the ends, perhaps, tr. 
econds of time. It is supported on thre 
wheels, two (the drivers) sustaining near! 
the entire weight of the engine—the thi: 
ind smaller wheel being affixed in front, an 
wed for steering, as is the front wheel of 
velocipede. The driving wheels are fifty 
tight inches in height and sixteen inche 

* face,” the steering wheel thirty-four inché 
n height and thirteen inches face. 

The ploughing appxratus consists of ; 
frame with a gang of five to eight plough 
wttached, each so arranged or set as to cas 
its furrow into that of the plough precedin; 
it. The width of the belt of swurd, th: 
jloughing of which I witnessed, was abou 
six feet, and seven to eight inches in depth 
though the engine was evidently capable o 
sloughing a much greater width and dej.th 
is it has ploughed at Bloomsdale seven fee 
in width and ten iachesin depth. The spee 
with which the plough advanced was abou 
louble, and perhaps more than twice tha 
isually made by mules and horses in plough 
ing. The soil was nearly free fiom stone- 
und rocks, and it was thoroughly ploughed 
Priot to the exhibition of the engine ii 
sloughing, the engineer plied it several time: 
ip ‘and down a farm lane, and ran it uj 
imong buildings, where the turns must nec 
essarily be short, and be made with precision 
He also exhibited various velocipedian per 
formances with admirable skill, and satisfied 
ul that the ponderous iron horse could tur: 
much quicker, and on a less area, than would 
ve required to turn a pair of horses attache. 
to a farm wagon; or, to be more explicit, ii 
can be turned completely around in a circle 
f eighteen feet diameter, as either of tne 
lriving wheels can be made to serve as 
pivot. ‘Two large farm wagons were attached 
behind the steamer, each fitted up with loose 
seat boards across the beds, and as many a> 
could ride were seated, when she steamed 
yut on to the public road, passing ebstruc- 
tions and avoiding gate posts in admirable 
style. Wesped away a circuit of some two 
ow three miles, and returned to the starting 
point by entering the domain on the opposite 
side from tha at which we left it, and crossed 
by farm roads through an area of fifty acres 
wr more, which hid recently been ploughed 
by the engine. ‘The work appeared to have 
veen executed in a superior manner, and to 
s uniform depth of nine inches. 


Porticulinye. 
PLASTER OF PARIS AS A 
FOR VINES. 


I have a large quantity of grapevines 
ylanted in the open ground. In planting 
these | had the holes dug about twenty-five 
inches deep; I then threw into each hole, 
five or six umys of old plaster, about the 
size of my fist. J threw a little earth over 
these lumps, and then planted the vines in 











— 


ANURE 


ful; the vines, which were not half an inch 
thick when planted three years ago, are now 
two inches and more in diameter and bear 
finely. ‘The grapes are also freer from dis- 
ease. Other vines, not so treated, are much 
smaller and produce less, the fruit being also 
more liable to disease. To try the effect of 
this p.aster, in planting two American black 
walnuts, we put the plaster to the one and 
not to the other. Last \ear we dug about 
the roots of the one to which no plaster was 
put, and we threw in seven or eight lumps 
of plaster among the roots; the trees are 
now both of the same size, and though only 
four years old, are sixteen or seventeen feet 
high.—P. P., Italy, in the Garden, 





QuvEEN at Bottom or THE Comp.—The 
queen will, in refilling the cells with eggs, 
lower her centre and recede with her brood 
nest so as always to occupy the bottom ef the 
comb with it ; the honey storing bees filling 
the upper vacated cells with honey as the 
brood nest sinks, so that when the hive is 
finally full of comb, the globular brood nest 
is at the bottom, and the upper part of the 
hive is filled with stores.—D. L. Adair. 
TELLING Tne Heicut oF TREEs.—When 
a tree stands so that th length of its shadow 
can be measured, the height of the tree ma 
be readily ascertained as follows: Set a stick 


of the tree. Mark the extremity of the 
shadow of the stick’s shadow is tothe length 





of the stick, so is the length of the tree's 


WASHINGTON’S FARMING. 


The following letter written by Col. Lear, 


Washington, is dated the 30th of March, 
1789, and gives some idea of the farm and 


the farming of Mount Vernon. It possesses 


relating to the life and character of this 
great man does. The letter was addresse | | 
to his brother-in-law, and has but reeently 
been laid betore the public : 


“ We are now enjoving the sweets of the 
opening Spring; the labor of the hushand- 
man isto he seen herein all its various 
torms hich the season admits of. I can- 
1ot inmy situation, avoid acquiring some 
onsiderable knowledge of a farmer's !ife 
“ven if | was averse to it (which as I ama 
rational being I hope Tam not.) My Gen- 
‘ral ia one of the greatest farmers in Amer- 
ea, and I don’t think I should be much out 
f [xhould say in the world. From the 
mall farms in New England yot can have | 
10 idea of the large scale upon which it is 
‘arried on here. The Gen. possesses in one 
ody where we live near 10,000 acres of 
md. We employ upon it constantly up- 
en ow So woe wee ers ae “. 
sacco, but follow the more rational employ 
rent of providing for man and beast. The 
ind about the seat (which from its situation 
nd improvements may. in America be called 
palace) is all laid down in grasses—the 
ims are scattered round atthe distance of | 
wo, three, four, or five miles. They are | 
ot under the directien of overseers as is | 





iting each of them every day unless the 
weather is absolutely stormy. He directs 
every minutia that is carried on, he is con- 


for sixteen years the private secretary of | stantly making various and extensive exper- 


iments for the improvement of agriculture, 
though he has no prospect of being benefit- 
ted by them himself, he is stimulated by 
that desire which always actuates him to do 





a peculiar interest at this time, as every thing | good to his country and benefit mankind in 


| particular, owes much to this great and good 
character. ‘To give you a better idea of the 
extentin which we carry on the farming 
business I wil give you the outiines of our 
produce, stock, &c. We keep twenty-four 
ploughs going at all times in the year when 
it is profitable for a plough to stir; we have 
this spring already put into the ground six 
hundred bushels of oats; we have in wheat 
upwards of seven hundred acres, as much 
more prepared for corn, barley, potatoes, 
peas, beans &c—near 500 Acres in Grass— 
& shal! sow this summer 150 Acres of tur- 
nips—We have 140 horses, 112 Cows, 225 
wirk’g Oxen, steers and heiers and 500 
sheep—this is farming to some purpose—we 
carry on all the trades which are necessary 
for the support of those farms within our- 
selves—the Seat and its officers resemble a 
little villagepwe have Carpenters, Joiners, 
Bricklayers, Blacksmiths, a taylor and a 
shoemaker all of xhom are ns constantly 
standing ull this appearance of income, we 
are obliged to live at so great an expensc 
that it brings in no profit—almost the whole 
of the produce is consumed within ourselves 
—the Negroes are not treated as blacks in 
general are in this Country, they are clothed 
and fed as well as any labouring people 
whatever and they ure not subject to the 


sual in this country, but are superintended | lash of a domineering Overseer—but still 
vy the General himself, who never fails vis- | they ave Slaves.” 








HASH, MINCE PIE MEAT AND SAUSAGE MEAT CUTTER. 


— 





The Dairy. 


HARRIS LEWIS ON DAIRY 
FARMING. 


Harris Lewis, a well known dairyman in 
Herkimer County, N. Y., delivered an address 
m Dairy Farming at the recent meeting of 
tne Massachusetts Agricultural Board, at 
Barre. Mr. Lewis has made cheese for 
twenty-two years, having from twenty to 
forty cows, and says bis record shows he has 
iveraged five hundred pounds of cheese per 
cow for each year. This is suecess in prac- 
‘ice, and entitles Mr. Lewis to attentive con- 
sideration of his views—some of which are 
not in accordance with those of very many 
dairymen. ; 

Mr. Lewis advocetes turning cows on grass 
as early as possible in the spring, continuing 
for a time to feed roots and hay. “ June 
grass,” which he seems to think identical 
with the Kentucky Blue grass, he thinks the 
best for pastures—and white clover the 
poorest. He does not believe in sowed corn 
as food for cows, in mitk.— Western Farmer. 


TRAINING A HEIFER. 


Cows usually become addicted to kicking 
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The Stable. 


eee ~ 


HOW 10 WATER HORSES. 


One writer stys, never water immediately 
before or after feeling. I say that if a horee 
is thirsty always give him drink, and he will 
thank you for it. [ have often seen horses 
put in the s able at noon for an hour or two, 
and not eat a pound of hay or grain, but 
looking wistfully for water, and then their 
careful owner, who would not let them have 
water when warm, will come to give them 
enough to kill, and drive the remainder of 
the day on two buckets of water and no feed. 
en chances to one his horse gives out with 
him or gets sick before night. Now, I say, 
give the horse water if he is ever so warm ; 
vive him a swallow, rinse out his mouth and 
nostrils, give him a bite of hay, in a short 
time a little more water, but not too much. 

If he is watered several times, a little at a 
time, until he is satisfied, he will not drink 
more than half what he would if you let him 
gulp it down all at onee.---Cor. Tribune. 





HOT WATER FOR FOUNDER. 


I had a horse which was very bad y found- 
eved with grain. He could not stand for 





when heifers, from being milked by abusive 
milkers. I have never seen an old cow 
become a kicker unless abused. Tustead of 
cows being averse to being milked when 
giving a large quant ty, 1 have ever found it 
the reverse. When pasturage is good, and 
cows come home at night With udders dis- 
tended with milk, our “ down east” eows 
seem grateful to have it removed. Milking 
a heifer for the first time requires patience, 
for they will almost invariably kick. 
such acase puta broad strap + round her 
body, just front of the udder and buckle it 
up moderately tight, and 80 soun as she gets 
uiet (for she may dance around a little at 
first), take your pail. sit down and go to 
milking, for she is as helpless as a kitten. 
Do not attempt to use a rope instead of a 
strap, for it will not answer. This isa much 
better method than tying the legs, as it does 
not hurt the animal in the least. A few 
applications of the strap, with plenty of 
patience and kindness, will cure the most 
obstinate case.—Rural Home. 


Curcken’s TAILS TURNING ONE SIDE.— 
A breeder writes to the Aural H me that 
“ he finds among his White, Leghorn chick- 
ens’ the stag’s tails all turn on one side, al- 
though he bought the parents for first class 
birds, and of dealers deemed honest.” This 
may all may all be; the breeders you bought 
of may not have the same difficulty —their 
fowls undoubtedly were pure. Wry tails 
are caused by crooked backs or spines. 
When one fowl in a yard has it, it may be 
the reault of accidental injury. We had last 
year two or three stags in our flocks that had 
wry tails, which were fatted and killed ; the 
other stags (some three or four) were as 





shadow to the height of the tree: 





perfect birds as one could wish to look upon. 





several days, and was swung with a tackle. 
1 thought his case hopeless, and considered 
| him not worth a dollar, but concluded to do 
| what [ could for his relief. 
| In the first place I physicked him; then I 
| took a tight. strong box, got his feet into it, 
and poured boiling hot water into it as high 
las the hair on his feet, and in ten or fifteen 
| minutes he was uble to stand on his fore legs 


| without the assistance of the tackle. | kept 


In| UP this treatment for thirty-six hours, when 


he was able to go about and help himself. 
In a few days [I had his shoes put on, and in 
less than a fortnight more he was able to 
work as well as ever.—Cor. N. Y. Tribune. 





FECUNDITY OF FISHES. 


It is said that probably about 60,000,000 
or 70,000,000 codfish are taken from the sea 
annually around the shores of Newfoundland. 
But even that quantity seems small when we 
consider that the cod yields something like 
3,500,000 eggs each season, and that even 
8,000,000 have been found in the roe of a 
single cod! Other fish, though not equalling 
the cod, are also wonderfully productive. A 
herring six or seven ounces ia weight is pro- 
vided with about 30,000 ova, After making 
all reasonable allowances for the destruction 
of eggs and of the young, it has been caleu- 
Jated that in three years a single pair of her- 
rings would produce 154,000,000. Buffon 
said that if a pair of herrings were left to 
breed and multiply undisturbed for a period 
of twenty years, they would yield a fish bulk 
equal to the whole of the globe on which we 
live. The cod fur surpasses the herring in 
fecundity. Were it not that vast numbers 
of the eggs are destroyed, fish would so mul- 
tiply as’ to fill the waters completely.—Sci- 
entific American. 





MAINE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
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LETTER FROM HON. SETH SCAMMON. 
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Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Knowing that the columns of the Pleugh- 
man are open for the discussion of all sub- 
jects retative-to the ot 
ture, I would like to say a few things touch- 
ing the excitement now existing in regard to 
our Board of Agriculture. 

It may fairly be said that heretofore we 
| have been exceedingly fortunate in the selec- 
tion of Secretary, as well as members of the 
Board generally. This is very important. 
To make it a success you must have men ot 
broad and comprehensive views, actuated by 
high ind honorable principles, discarding all 
freaks of private policy or self aggrandise- 
ment, looking into the great principles thot 
underlie agriculture, intelligently investiga- 
ting and explaining them so that they may 
be applied to practice on the farm. With 
such a body of men, and a Secretary of am- 
ple qualifications, with a mind and will t 
work, they cannot fail to be of untold good 
to any farming community. 

We have looked with pride upon the suc- 
cess of our Board through the efficiency ot 


therefor, has grown up with our agricul 
tural interests, made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every portion of the State 
and with the views and wants of the people 
was looked up to as authority, and eonsulted 
in all matters pertaining to agriculture. Nou 
was his influence circumscribed by boundary 
lines of the State. 

Abroad he is well and favorably known. 
Why it should be deemed necessary or ex 
pedient to make a change, either for the in 
terest of the Board, or Agriculture, or othe 
industries of the State, under suck circum- 





stances, it is ex- tremely difficult to define 
No complaint had been made. -No reasor 
for a change was given at the meeting 
none has been given since. 

Hence the press has taken strong and de- 
cided grounds against it, saying perhap> 
some things that had better ot been said. 
Hence the people have expressed their de 
cided disapprobation, in their private gath 
erings, and public meetings. 

Mr. Boardman, the present incumbent, is 
a young man of promise, has acquitted him- 
self with much credit as Editor of the F'arm- 
er, and bids fairto make his mark in th 
world. But no one claims for him the qual- 


tRaatian 


tion to the pasliion might “Viate rellected 
credit to himself and the office. But now a 
cloud hangs ever the whole matter. The 
good will of the people isof great value t 
Without it he 
is shorn of half his strength. His friends. 
(and he has many,) are very anxious he 
should acquit himself of any participation 





any one holding that office. 


in the matter. 

Perhaps it might allay some feeling if 
some good reason should be given for the 
change, by those who made it. Most cer- 
tainly this they ought to do, for the burde: 
of proof rests with them. Let this be don 
and a considerate p.blic would rather yiel 
something than upset the Board or get into 
a wrangle, and thus retard the progress of 
our industries. The great interests of agri- 
culture are parsmount to personal or selfis! 
interests. Ifa wrong step has been taken, 
or a mistake made, better by far retrace tha: 
step atonce, or acknowledge the mistake 
than jeopardize the public welfare. 

I know Mr. Goodale has his opponents 
and what man has not, that has been i 
public office so many years as he has? Four 
years ago he made himself obnoxious t 
some connected with the Board, because h« 
procured a full phonogrophic report of the 
doings of the Board, instead of a partial one, 
and to save the Board from oblivion, advo 
cated two sessions in different parts of the 
State, of four days each, instead of one a 
Augusta of fourteen cays, the members serv- 
ing without pay, only having their expense- 
paid. , 

But time has proved the wisdom of that 
movement, and therefore ought not to be 
brought against him now. It is intimateo 
by some, that Mr. Goodale ought not to 
take the stand he does in relatien to com 
mercial fertilizers, because he himself is in 
some way connected with the manufacture 
of phosphate. That subject wes brought 
before the Board four years ago as a legiti 
mate one for investigation and action. Mr. 
Goodale was a member of the Board from 
York as well as Secretary. He took part in 
the discussions as he had a right todo. He 
in common with others, advocated restric 
tions to be thrown around fertilizers exposed 
in our markets for sale. ‘The Board was 
unanimous in recommending those restric- 
tions to the Legislature to be enacted into 
a law, and it was done. It has had its de- 
sired effect in ex@luding worthless articles 
from the markets in a great measure, and 
who is hurt? not the farmers that buy these 
fertilizers, not the manufacturer that will 
give us a good article, but chose that would 
palm off a worthless article. Time too has 
proved the wisdom and value of this move- 
ment. We thank Mr, Goodale for what he 
has done for us in this direction, and if this 
has had anything to do with his rejection, 
(as many think it has,) the farmers of Maine 
will have a sharp lookout for them. 

Excuse me, Mr. Editor, for trespassing so 
much upon your good nature ; as my interest 
in this matter has prompted me to observe 
carefully all that has been said, pre and con, 
and if counselling moderation, and candidly 
looking at the whole subject in its true light 
we may be saved from turmoils and event- 
ually harmonize our differences, 80 as to go 
on the even tenor of our ways rejoicing, 
it will answer my purpose. 

March 1, 1873. Set ScaMMON. 





ta Now we have occasional well authen- 
ticated accounts of fields of corn yielding 
from one hundred bushels per acre, to 
figures a great deal higher than that, and 
yet there are so many had fields in propor- 
tion to the good ones that with a favorable 
season we don’t reach thirty bushels per 
acre, throughout the land. 


its Secretary, who, being amply qualified |» 


The Milk Inierest. 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Plovghman 
DOES MILK RAISING PAY! 
BY JUDGE FRENCH. 


The general advantages of miik raising as « 
branch of hasbandry conneeted with market gar- 
dening and the culture of smal) fruits were con- 
| sidered ina furmer number of the Ploughman. 
it is proposed now to venture some estimates 
upon the actual cost of keeping a stock of cows, 
and the quantity of milk they should give per 
year. We appreciate fully the difficulties which 
attend such an attempt, and that no single item 
of our estimate can escape criticism. We know, 
however, that until farmers accustom themselves 
to keeping accurate accounts, and to testing by 
figures all their operations, they will never know 
whether they work ata profit or alossin any 
particular branch of their Dusine s. Without 
further preliminaries, we will give an estimate 
of the cost of keeping ten cows a year, and of the 
qttantity of milk they will yield, and its value to 
the producer at his door, at the average price paid 
at Concord stations, of thirty-nine and a halt 
cents per can of cight and a half quarts, deduct- 
ing three cents per can for collecting, leaving the 
farmer thirty-six and a half cents per can at his 
door. 

COST OF KEEPING TEN COWS ONE YEAR 

20 tons good hay at $25 00.. 

Crain, $1) 00, each cow, 

Pasturing $10) 00 each 

One acre fodder corn, fed green 

luterest and depreciation. ......... 

Labor and care of tending 


$500.10 


$1,000.00 
RECEIPTS FROM TEN COWS 

Milk, if all sold, $100.00 each............. $1,990 00 

Value of manure 200.00 

$1,200.00 

Now, brother farmers, don’t all speak at once 
to point out the errors in this estimate, but let us 
go over it item by item, and see how it will bear 
examination. 

If we can really get back all the money we pay 
for grain, get pay in cash fur all our fodder at 
fair market price in our barns, with pay for ll 
our labor and care, and have two busdred dol 
lars left, in a farm which is worth cash to us, 
milk raising as a branch of farming will pay. 
How much Hay wili Winter a Cow. 

“Two tons of hay won't winter a cow,” 
hear from all quarters. But add ten dollars 
worth of meal, which is worth more han half a 
ton of the best hay, and you may winter her well. 
Besides, if as most farmers do, we use 
meadow hay, or millet, or oat fodder, or corn 
fudder, instead of all good hay, our estimate is 
well enough, even if we somewhat increase the 
quantity of grain. Ata farmers’ convention in 
Maine a few years ago, we heard this matter 
fully discussed, and it seemed to be agreed that 
in that State it requires about two and a quarter 
tons of hay to winter a milch cow without grain 
Again it will be objected that ten dollars worth 
of grain in any form is very little per day, only 
five cents a day for two hundred days. Remem- 
ber that our estimate is upon ten cows kept 
every huthn wertrosrats ‘eo. geen . ahey na uel ke. al 
than six or seven of the ten, the rest being ary 
In fact, most of us find it convenient to allew our 
cows that are coming in in Spring to go dry three 
months in winter, when they receive very little 
meal, and our cows that are to c»lve in the fall 
are away ie the country at pasture and dry, for 
fuur months or even more. Five cents each per 
day, or fifty cents forall will buy at ordinary 
prices twenty quarts of corn or rye meal, and 
that or its equivalentin oil meal or shorts, o1 
cotton seed given chiefly to the cows that are 
giving milk, will do very well. 

Feed in Summer 
Of our ten cows, we should expect to send 
away about fourto pasture in the country, tay 
four months, paying five dollars each for the 
term. For the six at home, we have eighty dol 
lars left besides an acre of corn fodder to last 
trom the first of August to October, and this ir a 
liberal estimate for such pasturing as most of us 
have, and we can afford to feed a supply of tur 
nips in their season, or a little meal and charge 
it to the pasturage item. In many of our pastures, 
the cows get very little more than water, air, and 
exercise in August and Septemcr. 
All our farmers, we hardly think an exception, 
feed their cows with fodder corn, cut green in 
those months. 
We much prefer sweet corn, but the southern 
corn is much used. The cows eat enoimous 
quantities of it, and whatever the theories may 
be as toits nutritive propeitics, we know that 
we can keep up our flow of milk with it better 
than with any other green crop so readily grown. 
Most of us, instead of depending on our pas 
tures, tic up our cows every night in summer 
and feed them with whatever we find convenicnt. 
The twu items of pasturing and fodder, being $15 
for each cow in summer, under all circumstan 
ces, we think large enough. 


we 


some 


Interest and Depreciation and 
(Care. 
Where we look chiefly to mi'k and not to the 
growth of stock, we usually buy new milch cows, 
four years old or more. If we sell or exchange, 
we usually scl] for beef, and buy an animal bet 
ter for milk. We find thatin all these opera- 
ticns, we lose a large percentage. Cows are li 
ble to many casualties. They lose their calves 
and are nearly ruined. They lose their milk by 
inflammation, and they sicker and die in ways 
which are not easily accounted fer, and fiually 
old age comes very oon to the bestof them Of 
late the general depreciation in the price of stock 
has been far above our estimate of $100 upon 
ten cows. There estimates, however, are not in- 
tended for this year or last year, but fora series 
of vears. 

With ordinary judgment in buying and selling, 
our average loss per year on a stock of ten cows, 
including interest, ouch: not to be more than the 
value of o° e cow, or ten per cent, 

In valuing our stock, we are not to put them 
at their cost when purchased, but at their average 
vaine through the year. If we sell and buy, so 
as to keepastocs of cows rll of whtch give 
milk, we should lose more in depreciation, but we 
should get a much larger product of milk. 

The item cf $150 for labor and care is lareeitr 
small, according to the situation of t) owner o! 
the stock. Itis a liberal compensation to a far- 
mer who has leisure in winter, especially if he 
has thirty or forty cows, as the .abor of tending 
does not increase in proportion with the number 
of anima’s till we get beyond those numbers. 
On the other hand, a man who pays $40 a month 
for labor the vear round will find that $12.50 
pe month will not pay forthe time devoted to 

en cows, If he had two or three times that 
number, the estimate would be well enough, a 
all things considered, we are inclined to let the 
figures stand. The amount of $150 a yearisa 
large contribution toward the laboron a smal 
farm. 

Reeeipts. 

If acow gives a can of milk per day for three 
hundred and sixty-fiv: days, at thirty-six and 
one-hali cents per can, her milk w_u'd be worth 
$133.22 If she gives three-fourths of a can, 
which is a little more than six quarts a day, her 
milk would be worth just about the $100 which 
is our estimate. 

Now there are single cows in every deceMm 
herd that averege acan of milk @ day through 
the year, and there are others that do not give 
half as much. Our estimate, based upon actual 
experience, and careful observation is for an 
average stock on a well managed farm. With 
more grain we may get more milk, but when we 
so beyond two quarts of oil meal and four quarts 
of shorts per day, we are inc ined to think we 
lose in the health of the cow more than the profit 
on the milk. We reckon nothing for the calf, 
because we make nothing by keeping him on 
mi'k at our pr ce. 

Manure is worth with ns $10 a cord, and with 
good management, with the amount of feed ex- 
pend d, and the cows standing at night overa 
cellar stored with muck, we could none of our 
spere our compost ‘eap for the amount of an 
estimate of its value Ourcéne usion is that 
milk-raising, at present prices pays tolerably 
well in our system of mixed husbandry. 

Our estimate is base on what was the price or 
milk, until the contractors about a year ago, 
thought proper to reduce it, and since then there 
can hardly be saidto be a fixed price. When 
the railroa+ shall be induced to carry milk for 
the producers instead of giving as now to the con- 
tractors the exclusive privilege ot frei: btirg 
milk, the farmer will hate some vorce in fixing 
the rice, and that good time will by and by 
s.rely come. 

A reduction of five cents per can on the: esti- 
mated price would take about gil0 from the 
$1000 credited by us for milk, ard cave our 











ca” Georgia land has doubled in value 
since the discovery that the leaves of the 
saw palmetto could be converted into paper. 





profit on milk raisit g very small. Farmers how- 
ever must remember that prices of all products 
have fallen since the war, and must accept with 
resignation a fair depreciation in their products 
of the farm. 








